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ANDEEW HAMILTON AND JOHN PETEE ZENGEE. 

BY BERNARD C. STEINER. 

The famous libel trial of Zenger, in which Hamilton so 
ably defended him, is one of the best-known incidents in 
New York's colonial history. The bold doctrine that truth 
of facts in the alleged libel could be set up as a defence, and 
the complete success Hamilton had in impressing that doc- 
trine upon the jury, are familiar to every reader of Ameri- 
can history. Yet famous as this trial is, little is known of 
the early life of Hamilton, and no one has suggested a reason 
why Zenger turned to him for assistance, when threatened 
with the vengeance of the officers of the Crown. The ordi- 
nary accounts 1 of Hamilton state that about 1697 he came to 
Accomack County, Virginia, married into a wealthy family 
there, and removed to Philadelphia before 1716. "We are 
now able to add considerably to this sketch and fill in the 
meagre outline to some extent. The following statements 
are derived from the records of the Province of Maryland 
and those of Kent County in that Province. The investi- 
gation of the latter records was kindly undertaken by the 
Hon. James Alfred Pearce, of Chestertown, Maryland. 

On March 26, 1708, Andrew Hamilton, described as of 
Northampton County, Virginia, bought of John Toads, of 
Kent County, Maryland, an estate in that county containing 
six hundred acres of land, and known as "Henberry." 
Henberry was situated on the north side of the Chester 
River, where the present town of Millington now stands. 
For this estate in fee simple, Hamilton paid two hundred 
pounds sterling and obtained a warranty deed, which was 
recorded in the County Clerk's office on September 15, 1708. 
On this plantation Hamilton lived for a number of years, 
and, as his legal fame spread, he practised law not only in 

1 E.g., that in " Appleton's Cyclopaedia of American Biography." 
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Kent and the adjoining counties, but as far to the north as 
Philadelphia. 

In 1715 an Assembly was summoned by Governor John 
Hart, largely for the purpose of codifying the existing law 
of the Province. To that Assembly, Andrew Hamilton was 
chosen as one of the four deputies from Kent County. It 
was his only legislative experience in Maryland, and he was 
not prompt in performing it. The Assembly met on April 
26, but Hamilton did not appear until May 4, after the 
sergeant-at-arms had been sent for him. He excused him- 
self with the plea that, when the Legislature came together, 
he was engaged as counsel in an important case before the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and so was far from his 
Chester River plantation. The delegates did not accept the 
excuse, but fined Hamilton forty-five shillings for his ab- 
sence. They put him at once, however, on the Committee 
of Laws. Just what share the eminent lawyer had in the 
statutes passed at this session is uncertain, but it is interest- 
ing to see that his committee was so successful in its work 
of codification that the forty-six chapters of the act of 1715 
" formed 1 the substratum of the statute law of the Province, 
even down to the Revolution, and the subsequent legislation 
of the Colony effected no very material alterations in the 
system of general law then established." 

During the next two years Hamilton gave up his Mary- 
land residence and became an inhabitant of Pennsylvania. 
The records of Shrewsbury Parish, in which Millington lies, 
have been examined, but show no mention of Hamilton, so 
probably his son James was born in Virginia, before Hamil- 
ton removed from that Colony. At some time while a 
resident of Kent County, Hamilton added to his landed 
property by buying a neighboring plantation called " Part- 
nership," containing two hundred and eighty-five acres. At 
his removal to Philadelphia, Hamilton left his property in 
the hands of Gilbert Palconar. On September 16, 1717, 
Palconar bought Hamilton's land for four hundred and 

McMahon's " Maryland," p. 282. 
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thirty-five pounds current money of America. Mrs. Anne 
Hamilton, by writing endorsed on the deed, formally gave 
up her dower rights to the lands. The deed was recorded 
on June 16, 1718, and closes the connection of Hamilton 
with Maryland. 

Zenger 1 was born in Germany in 1697, came to this 
country in 1710, and was apprenticed to William Bradford 
in the same year. On the expiration of his apprenticeship 
he went to Maryland. Mr. Hildeburn thinks he may have 
married his first wife there. Of this I find no evidence. He 
had settled in Kent County, probably at Chestertown, the 
county-seat, as early as 1720. His press there was doubtless 
the first one on the Eastern Shore. TSo mention of him can 
be found on the pages of the Kent County land records, nor 
in the books of St. Paul's Parish, in which Chestertown is 
situated. On April 12, 1720, he petitioned the Assembly for 
authority to print the session laws. The lower House as- 
sented to this petition, and suggested that he be paid seven 
hundred pounds of tobacco per " body" or copy. The num- 
ber of copies is not stated, presumably it was not to be 
large. Later in the session, the House of Delegates refused 
to make an appropriation to the Chancellor to pay him for 
having a manuscript copy of the laws sent to each county, 
as had been the custom. This expense, they said, was un- 
necessary, since Zenger had been authorized to print the laws. 
No trace of these printed laws can be found. At a second 
session, held during the same year, Zenger (whose name is 
also spelled Zanger and Zinger in the records) petitioned the 
lower House to naturalize him and his family. He repre- 
sented himself as of Kent County. The petition was re- 
ceived on October 18, the bill passed the lower House on the 
19th, and the upper House on the 20th. It was the first act 
of the session, and cost Zenger a fee of one pound ten shil- 
lings, to be paid to the Speaker, and another of fifteen 
shillings, to be paid to the clerk of the lower House. 

Shortly after this, Zenger returned to New York, and 

1 Hildeburn, " Printers and Printing in New York," p. 20. 
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married there in 1722. In view of the connection of both 
these men with Kent County at so nearly the same time, is 
it extravagant to conjecture that, when Zenger's difficulties 
arose, he remembered the reputation of the former Kent 
County lawyer and called him to his aid ? Whether this 
was the reason we cannot surely tell, but it seems plausible. 
At any rate, the scattered facts here gathered together throw 
some additional light on the careers of one of America's first 
great lawyers and one of her first skilful printers. 



